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This great river is remarkable for se- 
veral features, one of which, the low and 
uniform nature of its banks, is exhibited 
in our print. Those of our readers who 
have travelled on it, especially on the 
lower parts of its course, will acknow- 
ledge the general correctness of this re- 
presentation. ‘lo those who are less fa- 
miliar with it some explanations may be 
necessary, to render the several objects 
before us intelligible. 

And first, the term ‘ Bend’ is applied 
to the turns of the mighty stream, which 
are almost innumerable near its mouth. 
The country through which it flows, 
much of the distance from the boundary 
of Tennessee downward, being flat, low 
and of a loose texture, slight causes are 
sufficient to give the current new direc- 
tions; and the channels, as well as the 
borders of the river are considerably 
changed in many places from year to 
year. Sometimes a grove or a tract of 
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forests, which has stood for years, or per- 
haps for ages, safe from the encroach- 
meuts of the river, is in a short time un- 
dermined by the shifting current, or a 
newly formed eddy; the soft and spongy 
ground, destitute of rocks and even of 
stones, and bound together, only near the 
surface by the interlacing roots, feels the 
bank moving beneath, where the water is 
fast washing away the weak foundation ; 
and soon the moment arrives when the 
thick, towering trees must fal! ina mass 
together. Sume are launched at once 
upon the bosom of the waters, and are 
soon carried out into the middle of the 
current; others are plunged downwards, 
and become fixed for a time to the bot- 
tom, by the fragments of the bank, or re- 
main with the roots on the Jand and the 
head in the river ; while others are pres- 
sed against the shore by the wind or 
some devious eddy, just formed, which 
may be succeeded by a new one to-mor- 
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row. These falling trees have always 
been some of the most formidable obsta- 
cles to the navigation of the Mississippi, 
and its lower branches. When they are 
numerous on the surface, vessels are in 
danger of becoming entangled among 
them, and they sometimes block up a 
passage, so entirely as to render it use- 
less. Red River, notwithstanding its size, 
has not strength of current enough to 
keep its surface free from bridges of 
logs; and the government of the United 
States have employed the most scientific 
engineers and numerous laborers, at great 
expense, to remove the obstacles, but of- 
ten in vain. 

Sach of the floating trees in the Missis- 
sippi as become firmly fixed, by one end 
in the bottom, take different positions, 
and are known by different names: as 
snags, planters and sawyers. ‘These, 
when found in the channels by which 
boats pass, are often the dread and somc- 
times the ruin of the navigator. The 
body of a tree, divested of its small 
branches, and pointing up the river, with 
its top a little below the surface, will 
sometimes force a large hole through the 
bottom of a large vessel the instant it 
strikes it; and sink itina moment. A 
sawyer, or log of such a form and in such 
a position, as to be kept in motion by the 
flowing water, is sometimes almost as 
dangerous, to a vessel which comes in 
contact with it, as the rubbing together 
of the timber may soon produce a fatal 
injury. 

So unvarying is the appearance of the 
banks, in almost the whole lower part of 
the course of the Mississippi, that it is 
impossible to find landmarks to distin- 
guish places, either in the form of the 
ground or the arrangement of the trees. It 
is only by careful attention to the bends 
of the river, the currents and eddies, that 
the pilots can know where they are, or 
which way to steer. There being no 
mountains, hills or even rocks to mark 
particular places, almost the only marks 
given on the charts, and used by the na- 
vigators, are the bends; and these are 
known chiefly by numbers. The Bend 
on which our view was taken is “ Num- 
ber One Hundred ;” and the general ap- 
pearance of the land and the water is 
nearly that of most of the other Bends 
above and below it, look where we will, 
for hundreds of miles between New Or- 
leans and the mouth of the Ohio, with 








but few exceptions, we shall see the same 
low and uniform banks, and the same flat 
surface. of water. This renders the na- 
vigation of our great river one of the 
least attractive and least admired por- 
tions of the traveller’s grand tour; and 
this is made an excuse, by too many of 
our countrymen, for spending the day, if 
not the night also, in gaming or drink- 
ing, while on their passage, in the finest 
of steamboats and on the noblest of our 
streams. No doubt such scenery as this 
must make strong, peculiar and some re- 
pulsive impressions on the mind: but it 
should excite many great, solemn and sa- 
lutary reflections: for who could float 


through the long and watery desert, the ° 
magnificent highway of our country, and | 


not contemplate, with strong emotions, 
the extent of territory which it connects 
the variety of climates and society it 


passes through, the valuable products it - 
carries on its bosom, and the different - 
modes in which it exhibits the benefi- - 
cence and the greatness of its Maker? . 


The Mississippi may well be regarded as 
the main artery of our country ; andtru- 
, with our solid mountains to form the 
rame-work, and the ramifying lines of 
commerce both natural and artificial 
which our maps display, a Jate western 
orator well remarked, ‘ since Morse has 
given us the nervous system, we ought 
to have a man complete.’ 

Sometimes artificial measures are re- 
sorted to, to make a new channel in the 
Mississippi. Near the left of the print is 
seen an interval inthe forest. ‘The trees 
were there cut down a few years ago, to 
let the water flow across the narrow 
and low point which extends between two 
turns of the river, hoping that a new cur- 
rent would be spontaneously formed, du- 
ring the floods, which would make a per- 
manent channel. This cut would shor- 
ten the distance about four miles, and be 
an important saving to navigation. 

The solitary tree which stands in the 
fore ground, and makes so conspicuous 
a feature, is a cypress, which, with the 
Cotton-W ood, forms nearly the whole of 
the forests on the borders of the Missis- 
sippi in Louisiane. It is valuable for 
many purposes, and extensively used in 
building, being the oak of the south, in 
its application to some of the most im- 
portant exigencies of civilized man. 

The boats seen flouting on the water 
next claim a moment’s attention. Be- 
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fore the introduction of steam, the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi was performed 
wholly by vessels of these two kinds and 
rafts. ‘The raft is a mere platform of 
logs. ‘The flat-boat, or ark, is a_ box, 
shaped by a few long timbers, but formed 
almost wholly of boards, held together 
chiefly by the pressure of the water. 





The Curassow. 


The curious bird called the Curassow 

is a native of the warmer portions of this 
continent. There are several species of 
the Curassow, and some of them are well 
worth attention. They have all hooked 
bills, and are generally about the size of 
a small turkey. There is one species 
which is distinguished by a crest of fea- 
thers, which curl at the ends. This crest 
can be raised or depressed, at the will of 
the bird. The species is called the cres- 
ted curassow. 
The plumage of this bird is very beau- 
tiful. It is of a deep black, with a slight 
gloss of green on the head, crest, neck, 
back, wings, and upper part of the tail. 
Underneath, there is a stripe of white. 

There is another species which is call- 
ed the Cashew curassow, or Cashew bird, 
from a large blue gibbosity, resembling 
a Cashew nut, and as large as a pear, 
which is situated at the base of the fore- 
head. Nearly the whole bird is of a shi- 
ning blueish color, reflecting purple glos- 
ses. In Mexico, Guiana, and Brazil, these 
birds are very numerous, both in a wild 
and tame state. ‘The flesh is excellent. 

There is another species still, which is 
called the Razor-billed curassow. It is 
distinguished from the rest of the spe- 
cies of this bird by the form of its bill, 
which rises above the level of the head, 
is flattened on the sides, and runs into a 


sharp edge, spreading out at the base— 
EL. 





Foop oF THE Masropon.—Prof. A. 
Gray, in the Boston Society of Natural 
History, stated that there had been re- 
cently placed in his hand specimens of 
earthy matter filled with finely broken 
fragments of branches of trees, which 
were said to have been found occupyirg 
the place of the stomach in the skeleton 
of the Mastodon exhumed on Schooley’s 
Mountain, N. J., and lately exhibited in 
Boston. As similar operations are said 
to have been made in several instances, 
Professor Gray was induced to examine 
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the substances bronght to him. The 
wood evidently consisted of branchlets of 
one, two and three years old, broken, 
quite uniformly, into bits of half an inch 
or so in Jength, with only, now and then, 
traces of the bark remaining on the 
wood. The wood was not at all fossil- 
ized, and was but slightly decayed. From 
the appearance of the branchlets exam- 
ined, Prof. Gray inferred that they be- 
longed to some coniferous tree or shrub, 
and, probably, to a kind of spruce or fir, 
rather than to a true pine. ‘This infe- 
rence was borne out by the examination 
of thin slices of the wood by the micro- 
scope. Lhe woody fibre was very beau- 
tifully and distinctly marked with the cir- 
cular disks that are characteristic of all 
coniferous wood. The structure agreed 
quite perfectly with that in similar 
branchlets of the common hemlock 
spruce. 





Lone Istanp—Morocco Dressine¢.— 
There was a time, and that not very long 
past, when French Morocco, so indispen- 
sible as well as becoming for ladies’ shoes, 
could only be had by importation. Now, 
however, thanks to native enterprise—if 
not veritable French Morocco, that at 
least which is dressed after the same 
fashion, and with all the beauty and fin- 
ish of the best foreign article, is furnish- 
ed abundantly at our own door. An es- 
tablishment of this kind, and the largest 
in Our vicinity, if not in the couutry, is 
that of Messrs. Chambers and Burbank, 
at Gowanus, (Brooklyn.) ‘The manufac- 
ture last year amounted to $60,000, and 
will be considerably increased the pre- 
sent. Forty-five hands are constantly 
employed in the various processes of pre- 
paring the skins, dressing, tanning, co- 
louring, polishing, &c., all of which are 
done under one roof, or in buildings 
closely connecied. It is from goat skins 
that the best Morocco is made, and such 
only are used in this establishment. 
These skins are all imported, as are also 
most of the articles employed in tanning 
and colouring. The native Sumach is 
used to some extent in tanning, but it is 
said to possess much less strength and 
efficacy than that which is obtained from 
abroad. It might doubtless, however, 
be improved in its quality by cultivation ; 
and the inquiry is whether there are not 
other foreign materials used, which might 
not be superseded by our own.—SBL. 
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Plank Roads 


Among the great variety of improve. 
ments which have been produced within 
the last few years for the purpose of facili- 
tating travel and transportation, plank roads 
seem to have been very successful where- 
ever they have been tried ; and will proba- 
bly be extensively adopted, especially in 
the newer and more remote regions of coun- 
try 

The following interesting and valua- 
ble information in regard to the construc- 
tion of these roads is derived from a letter 
written by George Geddes, a distinguished 
practical engineer of the State of New 
York, who had charge of the Salina and 
Central Railroad, of which he speaks ; and 
who has carefully examined similar roads 
in Canada, constructed at the expense of 
the public authorities. 

The State of New York has provided, in 
her new Constitution, for a general law, in- 
corporating Plank Road Companies. 
Speaking of the mode of constructing a 
Plank Road, the letter proceeds: 

In case it is expected that a ‘very great 


- amount of travel’ is to pass over the road, 


} 


two tracks, each eight feet wide, will be re- 
quired; but it is not probable that many 
roads will require more than one track, at 
any rate for more than a few miles out of 
some large town. It is difficult to per- 
suade a man who has not seen the thing 
tried, that one track is sufficient, except in 
cases of ‘extraordinary amount’ of travel ; 
but it is so; and the road out of Salina has 
but one track, except over places where 
proper earth could not be obtained with 
which to make a road alongside of the 
plank. 

Over the light sand plains, where in dry 
weather a wagon would cut into the sand, 
we laid two tracks, but over clay or com- 
mon earth we laid but one; and during the 
very rainy autumn just past our road has 
constantly been in good order for teams to 
turn out. 

In case there is so much travel that 
common earth cannot be kept in good or- 
der for turning out, then the tolls paid by 
the travel will compensate for the cost of 
the second track; so that the interests of 
the public and the owners meet, and the 
thing will regulate itself. If the second 


track is required, then its cost will bea 
good investment. 


There is another particular in which 
the public interests, and the interests of 
the owners go together: the tolls. The 
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charter of the Salina road allows the Di- 
rectors to regulate the tolls within certain 
limits ; in summer we exact three-fourths, 
and in winter one-half, the sum allowed us 
from vehicles drawn by two animals. It 
i$ Our interest to encourage such an amount 
of travel as to insure the wearing out, ra- 
ther than the rotting out of our timber ; 
and, by taxing the travel lightly, we in- 
crease the amount. 

The track is laid on one side of the road, 
so that teams coming into town keep it, and 
teams going out yield itin passing, The 
tonnage being chiefly in one direction, it 
is generally the unloaded teams that have 


long and four inches thick, laid crosswise 
of the road, on sills four inches square. 
The earth is broken up and made fine ; the 
sills are bedded into it, and the surface gra- 
ded smooth ; the plank are then laid on the 
sills, care being taken that the earth is 
laid up to and touching the plank at every 
point. 

This is important; for if any space be 
left for air under the plank, or alongside 
the sills, dry rot follows. 

1 saw in Canada a road that had been 
worn out, and was re-building. The sills 
were good, and the plank were sound on 
the under side, save where air had supplied 
the place of earth, and there they were de- 
stroyed by rot. 


The plank having been laid, the next 
thing is to grade a r.ad some ten or twelve 


to do all the turning out. 
The planks are of hemlock, eight feet 


feet wide on ore side, and two or three on 
the other, by taking earth from the ditches 
on each side, and bringing it by a ditch- 
scraper just up to and even with the upper 
side of the plank, so that, ifa wheel runs 
off the track, it passes upon a smooth sur- 
face of earth. 


The ends of the plank should not be laid 
even, but a part should project from two to 
four inches by the general line, to prevent 
a rut being cut just along the ends of the 

lank. Ifthe ends of the plank are even, 
and a small rut is made, the wheel of a 
loaded wagon will scrape along the ends 
for some distance before it rises up to the 
top of the plank, unless the wagon moves 
in a direction nearly across the road: but 
if the wheel cannot move two feet forward 
without coming square against the edge of 
a projecting plank, the difficulty of getting 
on the road is avoided. It is not ne- 
cessary to pin or spike the plank to the 
sills. 
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Perfect drainage must be secured ; and 
to that end the ditches must be deep and 
wide, and good sluices wherever water 
crosses the road. ‘This is the important 
point—drain perfectly. 

As to the cost of such a road, 1 will 
answer you by giving you a copy of my 


2 estimate for the Salina road, which very 


3 
| 
: 





considerably exceeded the actual cost. 
It is proper to inform you that this road 
was made upon the bed of an old road, 
filled in many places with stone and logs. 
The right of way cost us nothing. The 
estimate was for plank three or four in- 
ches thick. Where we laid two tracks, 
we laid one of them with three inch 
plank, but the main track was four inches 
thick. It is economy to use thick plank 
if the travel is sufficient to wear out the 
road; but if it is to rot before it is worn 
out, then of course thin plank should be 
used. The Canada roads are generally 
three inches thick, and are made of pine, 
and jast about eight years. 


EstiMATE OF THE COST OF A SINGLE TRACK 
PLANK RoaD EIGHT FEET WIDE, FOR ONE 
MILE : 


Sills 4 in. by 4 in. 14,080 ft. b’d m’e. 
8 ft. width plank 3in. 126,720 
[ thick, 





140,800 
At $5 a thousand, $704 00 
Laying and grading, $larod, 32000 





$ 1,024 00 

Engineering, Superintendence, 
&c., 10 per ct., 102 00 
Gate Houses, say, 100 00 


$ 1,226 00 

For a 4 in. road, add 42,240 ft. 
at $5 per M. 211 00 
Sluices, bridges, and contingencies, 63 05 


$4,500 00 


Mr. Geddes also remarks in another 
letter: “The more level the road, of 
course the better: but a plank road may 
be made upon an even grade. Horses 
will hold with their feet where the planks 
are laid across the road nearly as well as 
they can hold upon earth. If the eleva- 
tion be not more than one foot to the rod, 
you can carry very large loads. As to 
the value of plank roads to the public, 
and to the owners, | can best answer you 
by saying that I have seen a McAdam 
road taken up eight feet in width fora 


plank track ; and also by informing you, 
that persons who have travelled over the 
best constructed roads in England, say 
they much prefer the Salina plank road.” 


The British Museum. 


To anybody who is fond of books, or 
is a student, or even believes himself a 
student, nothing can be more delightful 
than a visit to the reading-room of the 
British Museum. Not that the reading 
in the museum is altogether without its 
inconveniences, for it is not quite so easy 
as taking down a book from your own 
shelves ; but there you are rewarded by 
the feeling of reverential awe for the mass 
of learning with which yon are surroun- 
ded, and by the very air that you breathe. 
On entering the door of this far-famed 
temple of literature, you find yourself be- 
tween two good-sized rooms, in each of 
which fifty to seventy people may be sit- 
ting at the tables, reading and copying. 
The walls are covered with books, each 
room holding, at a guess, fifteen to twen- 
ty thousand volumes—a number that any 
where else would be thought a good li- 
brary of itseif; but here that number on- 
ly contains the dictionaries, cyclopedias, 
gazetteers, and other works of reference 
that should be always at hand. On ask- 
ing for the catalogue, one of the attend- 
ants points to itat a desk by itself, where 
it stands most conveniently for the use 
of every body, in above forty volumes fo- 
lio. Near this stands the catalogue of 
the King’s library, whichis kept separate 
from the rest of the collection, in about 
ten folios more; and, most wonderful to 
say, the new catalogue, which is now in 
the course of printing, and which already 
extends to fifteen large folios, though it 
has not yet got beyond the letter A. ‘This, 
however, large as the library is, is stating 
the case rather boastfully ; for these fif- 
teen folios are interleaved, showing as 
mnch the gigantic intention of the libra- 
rians, as the present size of the library. 

A reader of experience will not go to 
the museum unnecessarily ; he will wait 
till he has three or four objects of search, 
or books to look at, noted down in his 
memorandum book, to savetime. With 
these he goes up to the catalogue, and 
beginning with a book, about the title of 
which he has no doubt, readily finds it, 
as the catalogue is formed on that sim- 
ae and best of all arrangemeuts, the A, 

,C. He then copies the title, together 
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with its number, on one of the slips of 
paper which hang ready at hand ; this he 
signs, and takes to a window at the fur- 
ther end of the room, where an attendant 
receives it, and delivers it to the librari- 
an to be searched for. Inthe meanwhile 
the economist of time returns to the ca- 
talogue, to copy out the titles of the oth- 
er books that he may have occasion for, 
and then, with them, returns to the win- 
dow, in hopes that the first book may by 
that time have arrived. But, alas! he 
must wait a little longer ; and, though he 
sees a librarian come up, dragging a 
light truck laden with learning in all 
forms and shapes, his book has not yet 
arrived. However, at last it comes, and 
he sits down to make his extracts, and 
in due time the other books are, one by 
one, brought to him by the attendants. 
You may order any number of volumes 
you choose; there is no limit to the 
heaps of learning by which you may be 
surrounded, but your own dislike to giv- 
ing trouble, and that fast wears off after 
a second visit. But, perhaps, one of the 
books you want is not in either of the ca- 
talogues ; you ask an attendant to help 
youin your difficulty, and he takes you 
into the next room into the presence of 
the head of the department. He, judg- 
ing by the look of your countenance, that 
you know what you are asking for, says, 
“You think that there is such a book? 
we have not gotit.” You answer hesi- 
tatingly, that you have no doubt of it; 
it is published at Paris. The librarian 
drily replies, “then I will order a copy, 
sir ;” and you return to the reading room, 
praising in your mind the excellence of 
the management. ‘To those who can on- 
ly read in solitude, certainly the museum 
reading-room is not the best of places; 
but those of a more social nature, who at 
home study among the praitle of chil- 
dren and the bustle of a family, only feel 
their earnestness increased by the num- 
ber of students that surround them. ‘The 
tread of an attendant quietly and silently 
carrying a load of folios, only strength- 
ens his attention, rather than calls it off 
from his book ; the very air of the place 
adds fresh zeal to his love of knowledge ; 
and the only interruption that he feels is, 
perhaps, perceiving that his neighbor is 
reading ‘“‘ Guy Mannering,” or that a flir- 
tation is going forward between a polite, 
attentive, handsome attendant, and one of 
the numerous lady-authors who employ 
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their mornings in making extracts in the 
museum. Admission to the reading-room 
is easily obtained. The librarians admit 
on the recommendation of anybody who 
is known to them, either personally or by 
reputation; and as they have the largest 
circle of acquaintance of all men in Lon- 
don, nobody who tries can ever find a 
difficulty in getting an introduction to 
one of them.—Chambers’ Edinburg Jour- 
nal, 





_———— 


Barret Maxinc.—Barrel making forms 
no inconsiderable item of the mechanieal 
business of Oswego and vicinity. Pro- 
bably from 600,000 to 800,000 barrels 
will be required to supply the Oswego 
Mills this year; and the amount of mo- 
ney that will be paid out for this article 
alone, will not probably, fall much short 
of $250,000. The number of workmen 
thus employed, is, of course, very large. 
While on this subject, we will venture to 
remark, that the practice which our far- 
mers have taken themselves to, for years 
past, of turning their attention more or 
less to barrel making, cannot fail to work 
an injury as well to farmers as to meeha- 
nics. There is nv similarity in the two 
pursuits ; nor can the two, in our opin- 
ion, be carried on profitably in connec- 
tion; and we think those farmers who 
have done more or less at barrel making, 
will finally come to view the subject in 
the same light, and will relinquish the 
business, and turn their attention to the 
cultivation of the soil. By doing so, we 
are certain their fortunes and farms will 
be improved. 


The application of machinery to bar- 
rel-making, within the last few years, 
has been very successfully undertaken. 
We see it in the papers that a machine 
has been invented, and is now in success- 
ful operation in Albany, that will make 
7000 hogshead staves in ten hours. It 
was but yesterday that we visiied the 
barrel factory of Mr. Thomas Went- 
worth, in this village, situated on the 
“Cove.” This establishment was re- 
cently partly destroyed by fire, and has 
just commenced. Mr. Wentworth has 
his business so perfected, by “ labor sa- 
ving machines,’ that we apprehend the 
old way of making barrels will not 
very successfully compete with him. In 
one shop his staves are cut and dressed 
by machinery, propelled by a steam en- 
gine. ‘The staves are cut from the block, 
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at the rate of 8000 aday. The steaming 
process is done by the steam from the 
engine. Alter the staves are cut they 
are sawed by two buzz saws, all of one 
length, and then dressed and joined ina 
very expeditious manner ona large wheel, 
into which knives are inserted. The 
stave is then fit for use. Six men will 
cut and dress 8000 inaday. In another 
shop the barrels are put together. ‘The 
establishment turns out from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred barrels weekly, 
and gives employment to about thirty- 
five workmen. Mr. Russel Francis is 
the foreman of the establishment, and 
we venture to say the barrels made 
under his superintendence will bear in- 
spection in any market, at home or 
abroad. The workmen employed by Mr. 
Wentworth understand their business, as 
any one will discover plainly enough who 
drops in among them.—Oswego Times. 





Alexander Humboldt. 


Alexander Von Humboldt, the travel- 
ler, the author, the philosopher, the states- 
man, (says the Berlin correspondent of 
the Providence Journal,) is now in his 
72d year, but he is still hale and active, 
and his blue eye sparkles as brightly as 
when he stood upon the heights of the 
Andes, and traversed the steppes of Si- 
beria. Born to a noble name and hered- 
itary wealth, he resolved to devote him- 
self to intellectual pursuits. He chose 
the dangerous and fatiguing path of a sci- 
entific traveller. To behold with his own 
eyes the organism of the world, to judge 
by patient, ocular investigation, of the 
polenreay of creation—this was his task. 

n the accomplishment of this object, he 
made voyages and journeys of years’ du- 
ration, and some of the most difficult and 
unfrequented portions of Europe, Asia 
and America, were trodden by his foot- 
steps. It has been remarked by Profes- 
sor Ritter that America has been twice 
discovered : actually,objectively by Chris- 
topher Columbus, scientifically by Alex- 
ander Von Humboldt. Besides this, 
Humboldt is one of the most voluminous 
living authors, and has long been the chief 
confidant, and most influential counsellor 
of the Prussian monarch. All the hon- 


, ors which royalty could bestow have 


, 
been he ped upon him, and but a few 
) 
“Be 


months since what is generally consider- 
ed the crowning honor, viz: the Order 
of the Black Eagle, which heretofore has 
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been almost exclusively confined to mem- 
bers of royal houses. When young he 
was exceedingly wealthy, but he has ex- 
pended immense sums in travel, and at 
present his books, of which “ Cosmos” is 
the last, whose second volume has re- 
cently been published, and which in it- 
self forms a new epoch in the philoso- 
phy of natural science, constitute the 
principal source of his income. Rich, 
however, in a nobler sense of the word, 
in the honor and respect of mankind, in 
the consciousness of a life devoted suc- 
cessfully to great and high parsuits, he 
stands a kind of scientific patriarch, the 
Nestor of learning and letters, one of the 
chiefest of those who, next to the teach- 
ers of true righteousness, merit most of 
the gratitude of men: 


“«___-Seeing ignorance is like a eurse ; 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven.” 


His correspondence is immense, and 
though still pursuing his own profoand 
investigations, nothing which concerns 
learning and true science at home or 
abroad, escapes his vigilant eye. I late- 
ly saw a letter from him, in which he 
speaks of our author Prescott in terms 
of unqualified praise, calling him, without 
reservation, one of the first living histo- 
rians. All who know this truly great 
man testify to the simplicity of his life, 
the urbanity of his manners, and the 
goodness of his heart. Prussia is often 
called a poor kingdom, but when she can 
boast of such a man as Alexander Von 
Humboldt, and of others almost equally 
distinguished, wherein does her poverty 
consist? Would that all nations might 
place more value upon those purer and 
profounder resources of intellectual 
wealth, which yield their immortal reve- 
nues at all seasons and under all circum- 
stances! 


An American ParnTER IN [Taty.—A let- 
ter from Florence to the editors of the 
Savanrah Republican, says :—“ Brown, 
the painter, is doing wonders, and his stu- 
dio is thronged by British and American 
visiters, and connoisseurs of all nations. 
If he is not the very first landscape pain- 
ter now in Europe, he is certainly second 
to no one. I presume no one in Italy, 
but Offenbach, of Rome, can command 
such prices as he.” 





We do not find a pearl in every shell. 
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THe WEEPING WILLow. 


This tree has claims to our admiration, 
which are generally acknowledged. It 
possesses peculiar beauties, which many 
persons are attracted by who have never 
taken pains particularly to consider. 

If one should analyse them, on the plan 
of Hogarth, and attend to the forms of 
the leaves, their arrangement on the 
twigs, the disposition of these upon the 
branches, the masses of foliage‘ which 
thus are formed, and the beautiful out- 
lines which are displayed, he would begin 
to perceive some of the marked peculiar- 
ities of the tree. The twig is so long 
and slender, that it is wholly incapable 
of sustaining itself in an upright, a hori- 
zontal or even a slanting position; and, 
its gravity drawing it downwards, it 
bends with an uniform curve till it finds 
that direcion, and then extends its extre- 
mity far towards the earth, not unfre- 
quently mingling itself with herbage be- 
low. 

The uniformity with which twigs 
springing from the same branch curve 
outward and then downward, and mingle 
their slender and verdant pendants, gives 
the whole tree that beauty and variety of 
form which, render it an object of such 
beauty at a distance. Every bough sup- 
ports a mass of unbroken green, rounded 
on the upper part like a dome, and deli- 
cately marked by curving stripes, which 
proceed from the summit, elegantly arch- 
ing to the right and left, till interrupted 
by another beautiful dome which swells 
from below. The effect of light and 
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shade on the weeping willow are remar- 
kably fine; and to watch the changing 
appearance of a large tree of this species, 
in the slantiug light of morning or even- 
ing, will repay the trouble of visiting the 
spot at the favored hour. Wherever the 
light falls strongly, it strikes upon a he- 
misphere of close-set leaves, and illumi- 
nates the summit and side of a compact 
and well defined nodular mass. As at 
the same time it leaves in deep shade the 
opposite side of each, a mass of darkness 
is provided to stand behind every mass 
of light ; and thus the peculiar and beat- 
tiful forms of the parts of the tree, are ex- 
hibited with the greatest distinctness, and 
make the strongest impression. 

It often happens, also, that the largest 
mass of shade is that shown under the 
tree and around the trunk, where the ter- 
mination of the thick foliage, or a broad 
opening through it, exposes the broad 
space enveloped and deeply shaded by 
the entire tree. Such an extent and 
depth of shadow are sufficient to relieve 
the whole. and often increases the effect 
of the minor shades above, and gives a 
completeness to the whole, as one of the 
finest combinations of beauty in the whole 
range of our northern vegetable kingdom. 

We may perhaps hereafter enlarge a 
little further, on the beauties of motion, 
which often enhance those of form, and, 
under the variations of light and shade, 
breeze and storm, are often distinct and 
peculiar. We have had our eyes parti- 
cularly fixed on the weeping willow, for 
many years, and would gladly contribute 
to the multiplication of so fine a tree, 
wherever it is wanting in our country. It 
is so easily propagated by shoots, and is 
of such remarkably rapid growth, that 
we think we shall be able in future to ex- 
tend its culture, with the aid of our obli- 
ging readers and friends in near and dis- 
tant counties and towns. 


One of the most striking features of the 
extensive willow tribe is the calyx of 
the minute flowers, which is an amen- 
tum or caikin. Inthe spring the twigs 
put forth multitndes of long, soft, cater- 
pillar-like objects, which are so unlike 
most flowers, that the inexperienced eye 
does not readily perceive their nature. 
Small scales are arranged about a flexi- 
ble rod, for the protection of the minute 
stamina or pistils, which are disposed be- 
tween them. The willow belongs to the 
22d class,and 2d order of Linnens, 
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CutnesE Money. 


Whoever begins to form a collection 
of coins, naturally feels a peculiar grati- 
fication when he receives from a friend a 
specimen of Chinese money. It has pe- 
culiarities in its appearance, as different 
from our own as most other products of 
Chinese hands, and bears witness, even 
toa superficial observer, of several facts 
illustrative of China. The above cut 
is an original Chinese specimen of wood 
engraving, and the ‘ Foreign Missionary,’ 
a paper in which it has been printed, ac- 
companies it with the following remarks. 

“ When you get a string of tungsteen, 
or Chinese coins, if you will take the 
trouble to look over them, you will com- 
monly find several that have no letters on 
the back. ‘These are either old coins, 
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cast before the Tartar emperors rukd in 
China, and you will often find some that 
are five or six hundred years old,— or else 
they are coins cast in foreign countries, 
which have been brought here by mer- 
chants. In the strings of tungtseen that 
one gets at Ningpo there are almost al- 
ways several with the name of “ Kwan 
Yung.” These are all Japanese coin; 
and the reason why there are so many 
here, is because Ningpo is not far from 
Chapoo, from which port there are seve- 
ral ships that trade to Japan oven year. 
In this way Japanese money is brought 
to China, and no doubt Chinese money is 
carried to Japan. 


All the letters on these Japanese coins 
are Chinese. ‘The Japanese have a lan- 
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guage of their own, and their own way 
of writing it. But they often use Chi- 
nese characters in writing and on their 
money. ‘Iwo things have always struck 
me when looking at these Japanese tung- 
tseen; the first is that the copper they 
are made of is much purer and better than 
that of the Chinese money; and the se- 
cond is, that the workmanship, i. e., the 
engraving of the letters and the casting 
of the coins is much better than the Chi- 
nese. One might infer from this that Ja- 
pan, though much smaller, is a richer 
country than China in proportion to the 
number of its inhabitants, and that the 
arts are in a higher state of cultivation 
than here, and | believe that this is really 
the case. 

Among the coins of former dynasties 
that one meets with now, some are so 
much worn by long use that one cannot 
read the Jetters, but others are still quite 
legible. A few of them have figures of 
birds, tortoises, men, dragons, and other 
animals, but these are rare. Most of 
them have only the names of the empe- 
ror, and when once you have read the 
name, all you have to do is to look in 
some Chinese history and find when he 
reigned, ard then you know how old they 
are. lam picking up some of these coins 
occasionally, and when I get a good 
many I shail send them to the Missionary 
House in New York, and if you ever go 
there, you will perhaps see them. 

Formerly the Chinese had much larger 
coins than they have now, and of differ- 
ent shapes. One that | have is much lar- 
ger than an English penny, and has the 
word ten on the back, which probably 
means that it is worth ten of the small 
ones. Another is in the shape of a 
sword, or knife; and if it is a genuine 
one, it must be two thousand years old, 
for no money of that kind has been coin- 
ed since the time our Saviour came into 
the world. 1 have seen some, nearly in 
the shape of a man, which are said to 
have been cast in the time of Shun, near- 
ly four thousand years ago: but I do not 
think they are genuine, and even the Chi- 
nese sooks on coins, say that they must 
have been made long after his time. 


A common workman, such as a carpen- 
ter, mason, tailor, house-builder, and the 
like, will come and work for a whole day 
for one hundred and sixty tungtseen, 
which is about thirteen cents. (‘This is 
just about the amount that was given in 
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the time of our Saviour in Judea, for we 
know that our Lord, in one of his para- 
bles, speaks of hiring men “ at a penny a 
day.” The penny which our Lord speaks 
of here, was the Roman ‘ denarius,’ 
which was worth about fourteen cents.) 
Out of this sum he pays sixty for his daily 
food, and thinks he is living well when he 
has so much. He buys a sing of rice, (i. 
e., about a quart of unboiled rice,) for 
thirty,—some fish or pork and vegetables 
for twenty, and wood enough to cook it 
for ten; in this way a man spends about 
a dollar and a half a month for what he 
eats, but I am afraid there are multitudes 
who do not get so much for food and 
clothing and house rent altogether. With 
the other hundred cash, the workman 
buys his clothes, rents his house, and sup- 
ports his wife and children ; and it takes 
no little economy and all the help he can 
get from his wife and children, to make 
both ends meet. Very few of the com- 
mon people are able to lay up anything ; 
and as the saying is, “‘ they live from hand 
to mouth.” If they get sick, or if there 
is a famine, or if rice is scarce and dear, 
their sufferigs are often very great, for 
the country is so full of scoite that there 
is nothing to spare, and often a great 
many people die of actual starvation. 


In the United States one hardly ever 
thinks of buying less than a cent’s worth 
of anything, but here there are a great 
many things that may be boughi for one 
tungtseen, or the twelfth part of a cent. 
A man may buy as many onions as he 
wants to eat with his rice in two or three 
days, for one tungtseen ; and as they are 
in the habit of buying what they want on 
the day when they eat it, they seldom 
spend more than a few coins for each ar- 
ticle. 1 saw a boy once who had been 
buying things, and he had sixteen little 
parcels, all wrapped up in papers, con- 
taining sugar, salt, flour, and other things, 
which together would not have filled a 
quart, and in the other hand he carried a 
little cup about half as large as a teacup, 
about half full of vinegar. You can go 
across the ferry for two tungtseen, and a 
little boy is charged half price. If a beg- 
gar comes to the door it is not the cus- 
tom to send him away without anything, 
but if you give him one copper he must 
go. The people who live on one hun- 
dred and sixty tungtseen a day, have 
nothing but earthen floors in their 
houses.” 
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Travels in Kew Brunswick. 


I have recently performed a pilgrimage 
along the valley of the Lower St. John, 
and as | am about to leave the river, it is 
meet that I should give yon a record of 
my observations. ‘The distance from the 
Falls of St. John tothe city of that name, 
is two hundred and twenty miles. The 
width varies from a quarter of a mile to 
nearly two miles, and the depth from two 
to forty feet. ‘That portion lying north 
of Frederickton, abounds in rapids and 
shallows, and is navigated only by flat- 
bottomed boats, which are taken up 
stream by horse power, but descend with 
the current. Here, for the most part, 
the shores are mountainous, and only 
partly cultivated, with high and pictu- 
resque banks; the lowest portion, how- 
ever, is of a level character, and presents 
the appearance of an ancient and highly 
cultivated country, and is navigated by 
steamboats, and the common sail craft of 
the country. The soil, all along the 
shores, is good, but seems better adapt- 
ed for grass than wheat, and I can see no 
good reason for its not becoming greatly 
distinguished as a grazing country. 

The river is not distinguished for any 
pictorial feature, (though it abounds in 
beautiful landscapes,) excepting a place 
called the Narrows, situated at the south- 
ern extremity. At this point the stream 
is not more than five hundred yards wide, 
and as it is bounded on either side by a 
high, rocky barrier, the current, ordina- 
rily passes through with great rapidity. 
The tides of the ocean ascend about thir- 
ty miles, and it is only when the tide is 
high that the point in question can be na- 
vigated. ‘Though these Narrows are a 
great annoyance to the navigator, by the 
lover of the picturesque they are highly 
esteemed. Not only are they beautiful 
in themselves, but, owing to the peculli- 
arity of the place, it is frequently the 


ease that the expanse of water above 


it is covered with a fleet of sloops, 
schooners, steamboats, towboats, and 
timber craft, which present a peculiar 
and agreeable panorama. The river 
abounds with salmon and shad, the for- 
mer of which, though rather small, may 
be taken by the angler in the principal 
tributaries They are not sufficiently 
abundant, however, to constitute an arti- 
cle of commerce, and the common modes 
for taking them are with the spear, and 
the drift net. 


The principal towns on the St. John 
are, Woodstock, French Village, Frede- 
rickton and St. John. The first of these 
is one hundred and fifty miles from the 
mouth, and though a ragged, and uninte- 
resting village, it is one that I shall ever 
remember with pleasure. And why? 
Because it is the most convenient door- 
way which will soon, I trust, take me out 
of New Brunswick into the United States. 
So far as its natural productions are con- 
cerned, | am disposed to compliment this 
Province in the highest terms, but I must 
say that the ignorance, idleness and grasp- 
ing character of many, have made 
me exceedingly anxious to escape trom 
the Province.—The expenses of travel- 
ling are perfectly outrageous. Stage 
fares average about iwelve cents per mile, 
and if you happen to spend a week ata 
miserable country tavern, you will have 
to pay $2 per day for board. Witha 
few exceptions, there is hardly a country 
tavern in the province, where the travel- 
ler is not in danger of difficulty. It 
was my good fortune to be robbed only 
twice, but I was particularly fortunate. 

The stage route from the grand Falls 
to St. John passes through Woodstock, 
but the distance from this place to the 
American town of Houghton, is ten miles, 
and in this direction there is also an es- 
tablished stage route to Bangor. 

The next place on the St. John of any 
note is French village. It usually con- 
tains a thousand souls—most of them In- 
dians. ‘They live in frame and log houses, 
and though they pretend to do some far- 
ming, they are chiefly engaged in hunt- 
ing and fishing. They are a good look- 
ing race, speak English fluently, and are 
the followers of a Catholic priest, who 
lives among them, and officiates in a 
small chapel, which was built by the Je- 
suits at an early day. This society is 
said to be one of the most wealthy in the 
Province. The chief of the village is 
one Louis Beir. He lives ina very com- 
fortable, and well furnished house, is ra- 
ther a handsome man, dresses in a half- 
savage manner, and while he offers his 
visitor a comfortable chair, he invariably 
seats himself upon the floor in the true 
Indian fashion. 


Frederickton is at the head of steam- 
boat navigation, and distant from St. John 
eighty miles. Between these two places 
there runs a morning and evening boat, 
and the summer travel quite extensive. 
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Frederickton contains about eight thou- 
sand inhabitants, composed, principally, 
of Irish, Scotch and English. It contains 
three principal streets, running north and 
south, and some half dozen handsome 
public buildings, including an Episcopal 
church after the Tuscan order, a Court- 
house anda College. The town is situ- 
ated on a level plain, and its suburbs are 
made exceedingly beautiful by the num- 
ber of rural residences which attract the 
eye, in every direction. The elm and 
poplar both seem to flourish here, and add 
much to the picturesqueness of the place 
and vicinity. The business of Frederick- 
ton is only of a second-rate character, 
and it has become what itis merely from 
the fact that it has heretofore been the 
seat of Government. This fact has also 
had a tendency to collect a good society 
in the place, and its “ton,” though ina 
small way, have been disposed to cut quite 
a dash. The ‘mother Parliament,’ | be- 
lieve, have recently removed the seat of 
government to St. John, and the lovers of 
Frederickton are sorry, and a little angry. 


The city of St. John stands at the 
mouth of the river of that name, and is 
also laved by the water of the Bay of Fun- 
dy. I dislike cities, but suppose that I 
must stop a moment in the one alluded 
to. It is a business place, planted among 
rocks, contains some twenty thousand in- 
habitants, (two-thirds of whom are Irish), 
and in its port, at the present time, is 
moored a fleet of two hundred ships. Its 
public buildings are numerous, the finest 
of which are the Court House, an Epis- 
copal church, of the Doric order, another 
after the Gothic, and a Presbyterian 
church, after the Corinthian order. The 
city is defended by a fortress, which pre- 
sents a handsome appearance as you ap- 
proach the port. The merchants of the 
place are chiefly employed in the square 
timber trade, and have heretofore done 
an extensive business. ‘This trade, how- 
ever, I am inclined to believe, is rapidly 
running out. On the opposite side of 
the St. Tohn’s river is a picturesque point, 
or hill, which is called Carlton Hill. It 
is surmounted by a massive block house, 
and commands an extensive prospect of 
the Bay of Fundy, the spring tides of 
which rise to the height of sixty feet, and 
when coming in, make a terrible roar. 

My tour through New Brunswick has 
impressed me with the idea that the time 
is approaching when the people of this 
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province will declare themselves inde- 
pendent of England, and perhaps express 
themselves in favor of becoming identi- 
fied with the United States. 

The only obstacle which I conceive 
to be in the way of this event is the 
prevailing opinion that the Catholic reli- 
gion is not tolerated in the United States. 
Of course, this opinion is founded in ig- 
norance, but while our Government al- 
lows its citizens the utmost freedom of 
Opinion, it is gratifying to know that the 
majority of our people are not Roman 
Catholics.—N. Y. Express. 





Tue Cuinese Junx.—She had a passage 
of two hundred and twelve days from 
Canton—touching at St. Helena on the 
23d of April. She has come in ballast, 
consigned to the master, but has on 
board a host of Chinese curiosities. She 
is built of teak wood, one hundred and 
fifty feet long, twenty-five feet beam, and 
twelve feet depth of hold. Her cabin is 
thirty feet long, ten and a half high, and 
twenty-three feet wide. Her rudder is 
not hung on pintles, but suspended ina 
curious fashion by two cables, made of 
rattan or bamboo. It weighs seven tons, 
and is hoisted and lowered as occasion 
requires — its immersion being twenty- 
three feet when down and twelve when 
up. Her anchors are made of teak wood. 
The cabin is decorated witha host of 
painted birds, tigers, and other animals. 
She has an idol set up on board, repre- 
senting a woman having ten pair of arms, 
and ornamented with flowers, beads, 
rings, and a variety of trinkets. 


Her crew consists of 40 Chinamen and 
20 Europeans. She has three upright 
masts with latteen sails. Her stern is 5 
feet higher than that of a 74. She is 
built in the form of a whale boat, and 
there are two great eyes in her bows. 
The captain represents her to be a fine 
sea boat, sustaining herself well through 
some severe weather. 

The Keying is painted white with a 
black waist as far as the foremast; then 
red to the stern. She has nine ports on 
each side, which are painted white, red 
and black.—NV. Y. Commercial. 


We should take all the care imagina- 
ble how we create enemies, it being one 
of the hardest things in the Christian re- 
ligion, to behave ourselves as we ought 
to do towards them.—Palmer. 
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Gen. Washington’s last Levee. 


“Just before his final retirement, 
Washington held his last formal levee. 
An occasion more respectable in simpli- 
city, more imposing in dignity, more af- 
fecting in the sensations which it awa- 
kened, the ceremonials of rulers never ex- 
hibited. There were the great chiefs of 
the Republic, of all parties and opinions; 
veterans of the war of Independence, 
weather-stained and scarred ; white-hair- 
ed siatesmen, who, in retirement, were 
enjoying the fruits of former toil; there 
were his executive counsellors and pri- 
vate friends; ministers of foreign govern- 
ments, whose veneration approached that 
of his countrymen; citizens who came 
to offer the tribute of a respect, sincere 
and disinterested. Little was there of 
the pageantry of courts, little of the glit- 
ter which attends the receptions of roy- 
alty ; yet in the grave assemblage that 
stood in that unadorned chamber there 
was a majesty which these knew not, 
The dignitaries of a nation had come to- 
gether to bid farewell to one, who, at their 
own free call, by their own willing trust 
—not as an honor to be coveted, but asa 
duty to be discharged—had in turn led 
their armies and executed their laws; 
one who now, his last task worthily ful- 
filled, was to take his place among them, 
readier to relinquish than he had been to 
undertake power ; a soldier without stain 
upon his arms; a ruler, without personal 
ambition; a wise and upright statesman ; 
a citizen of self-sacrificing patriotism ; a 
man pure, unblemished and true in eve- 
ry relation he had filled; one to whom 
all ages should point as the testimony 
that virtue and greatness had been, and 
could be united. 

“And he who was the object of this 
gathering—what thoughts crowded upon 
his mind, what recollections filled the 
vista of the sixty odd years which had 
passed over him, what changes of men, 
opinions, society, had he seen! Great 
changes, indeed, in the world and its old 
notions, the growling dissatisfaction of 
certain English emigrants at customary 
tyrannies and new intended ones, had ta- 
ken form and shape ; embodied itself in- 
to principles, and vindicated them; bla- 
zed up an alarming beacon to the world’s 
eyes as the Sacred Right of Rebellion: 
fought battles; asserted independence 
and maintamed it at much cost of blood- 
shed; made governments after its own 
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new fangled fashion; impressed a most 
unwilling idea on history—the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty ; one which had 
proved contagious and had been adopted 
elsewhere, running riot indeed in its no- 
velty. And out of all this confusion there 
had arisen the nation which he hac pre- 
sided over, already become great and fac- 
tious in its greatness, with a noble 
birthright, noble virtues, energies and in- 
tellect; with great faults and passions, 
that unchecked, would as in lusty indivi- 
daal manhood, lead to its ruin. 

‘* What was to be the future of that na- 
tion? Dark clouds hung over it, dangers 
threatened it, enemies frowned upon it— 
the worst enemy was within. oma 
might blast in a few hours the growth of 
years; faction destroy the careful work 
of the founders. On this he had left his 
great solemn charge, like the last warn- 
ing of a father to his children. 


“The men who stood round him, the 
men who had passed away ; and whose 
forms were there in his mind’s eye only 
—Franklin, Morris, the two Adamses, 
Hancock, Greene, Jay, and that host of 
compatriots living and dead, honored al- 
ready as of remote and ancient days ca- 
nonized in men’s minds, the ancestry of 
the virtuous of all times, the objects of 
‘hero worship’ even in their own gener- 
ation: ‘‘ Himself—uneducated son of a 
farmer in the provinces of a distant em- 
pire; wandering surveyor of the Alle- 
ghany forests ; partisan officer ; represen- 
tative of some revolted colonists in a con- 
gress of other like-outlaws ; leader of an 
army of half-armed rebels; general, vic- 
torious over the tried veterans of Europe; 
statesman, who had helped to solve the 
vast problem of government; ruler by ac- 
clamation of the youngest-born of na- 
tions, treating with kings and princes as 
their equal; now sinking back into the 
great mass of three million individuals, 
to be no more among them in the eye of 
the law than any other. 

What strifes had he gone through, not 
least with himself! How had he made 
passion bend to principle, impulse yield 
to will; how had he borne misunderstan- 
ding, calumny, desertion, withstood 
temptations ; refrained from vengeance ; 
how had he trod firmly the road he had 
marked out, or which destiny assigned, 
sustained by courage, faith, conscience. 

‘Was it strange that there were few 
Smiles at the last reception day of Wash- 
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ington, or that tears fell from eyes un- 
used to them, upon the hand that many 
pressed for the last time 1—Gibb’s Mem. 





The Sancy Diamond. 

Charles, Duke of Burgundy, was pos- 
sessed of a most costly and splendid dia- 
mond, which he wore on his hat at the 
battle of Nanei. This valuable jewel was 
found amongst the spoil by a Swiss sol- 
dier, who sold it toa French gentleman 
of the name of Sancy. In his family it 
remained above a hundred years, until a 
deseendant of the family, who was cap- 
tain of the Swiss soldiers in the service 
of Henry IIl., was employed by that mo- 
narch to procure him a re-inforcement of 
soldiers from Switzerland. The King, 
being driven from his throne by a league 
which was formed against him by his 
subjects, was so totally without re- 
sources that he was unable to send any 
money for the payment of his troops. He 
therefore borrowed Sancy’s family jewel, 
which was to be sent into Switzerland as 
a pledge. Sancy sent the diamond by 
one of his own servants. But he andthe 
diamond both disappeared. The King 
reproached Sancy for his credulity in 
trusting so valuable a treasure to a me- 
nial ; and he, piqued for his own credit 
and that of his servant, in whose fidelity 
he had implicit reliance, set out in search 
of him. He found that he had been way- 
laid and murdered, and that his body was 
concealed inthe forest. Sancy, still con- 
fident in the poor fellow’s zeal and inte- 
grity, caused the body to be disinterred 
and opened, when it was found that, to 
preserve the jewel from the robbers, he 
had swallowed it. This diamond, which 
went by the name of the Sancy, after- 
wards became the property of the crown, 
but was stolen in the general wreck of 
French royalty during the revolution. 





INTERESTING Fact.—lIn reference to the 
day set apart by the Constitution for the 
inauguration of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, viz: the 4th of March, it 
was supposed by some that that day 
might come ona Sunday, and therefore 
the ceremony should be postponed till 
the following day. By referring to the 
debates of the Convention that formed 
the Constitution, it was found that the 
4th of March, in every fourth year, 
would not fall on Sunday, for the period 
of three hundred years.—SeEt. 
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BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CULTIVATION OF HOUSE PLANTS. 


The cultivation of plants in the house 
has become so universal in our commu- 
nity, and an object of so much interest 
to the fairer half of creatior, that | have 
ventured to send you a few ideas, (drawn 
from my own experience,) upon the man- 
ner of cultivating and preserving them, 
in the hope of contributing something to 
promote this simple and beautiful taste. 

Nothing is more common than to see 
windows filled with drawn up and weak- 
ly plants—denuded of their foliage, and 
looking as if they were maintaining, with 
the adverse circumstances in which they 
are placed, a desperate struggle for ex- 
istence. ‘l'o remedy this evil, to put the 
lovers of plants in a way to procure a 
vigorous growth and free bloom, is the 
object of this communication ; for, if the 
view of a fine plant in winter, well cloth- 
ed with green and graceful foliage, and 
loaded with flowers, gratifies our love of 
the beautiful, reminding us of “ verdant 
spring and summer redolent of sweets,” 
so also doth the defoliated and withered 
plant give us only pain, reminding us of 
‘“‘ sere and yellow” autumn, and the biting 
frosts of winter. 

Any effort which tends to promote the 
love of the beautiful, to embellish the 
home of the humble and the poor, as well 
as the proud and the affluent, thereby 
contributing to the sum of human happi- 
ness, and adding one more link to the 
golden chain which binds the various 
classes of the great human family to- 
gether, is not unworthy the lover of his 
kind, nor the philosopher who aims at 
their improvement: for this must come 
through the subjection of unnatural, false, 
and selfish tastes, and supplying in their 
stead, the natural, the true, and beautiful. 
It is said of the ancient Romans that they 
cared not for fine furniture, but embel- 
lished their houses with flowers. ‘The 
effect of this on the public mind could 
not but have been good ; and the Romans 
only degenerated when luxury crept in, 
perverting simple and true tasie, and en- 
ervating that character which we con- 
stantly refer to as the type of all that is 
valorous and great. 

Most plants have roots and stems, bark 
and leaves—the roots terminate in minute 
rootlets or spongioles, whose office is to 
take up the food of the plant in a liquid 
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state. It is then carried upto the leaves, 
where it is spread out to the action of 
the light and air, to be elaborated and fit- 
ted to support and nourish the plant; it 
is returned from the leaves through the 
cellular tissue, and furnishes the woody 
structure, buds, leaves and flowers. Two 
essentials must be remembered in this 
connexion—the proper food for the plant 
must be presented to the root, and the 
leaves must be exposed to the action of 
the light and air, for thus only are the 
juices prepared to feed the plant. The 
necessary preliminaries to growth are 
then, a proper soil, a good system of 
leaves light and air. ‘The leaves also ab- 
sorb a quantity of carbonic gas from the 
atmosphere, which makes wood; it is 
thusthat cuttings are supported until they 
become rooted. Leaves are the lungs of 
plants, which exhale the superabundant 
moisture which the roots take up; they 
do this more rapidly when exposed to a 
current of air than ina close atmosphere, 
and hence to give them air promotes the 
formation of firm wood. 


The presence of life in the plant con- 
trols the action of soil, and the salts it 
contains, &c., upon the plant and of the 
plant upon them, and when this principle 
is weak, the spongioles use their discri- 
minating power, and take in with equal 
facility that which is useful and that 
which is pernicious. The importance of 
this fact will be perceived, since only a 
healthy plant can bear the stimulant soil 
needful to a perfect and abundant bloom. 


All plants must have a season of rest. 
This, in a state of nature, they receive 
through the influence of cold weather, or 
a dry season. We must imitate this pro- 
cess if we wish to have strong plants, by 
withholding supplies of water and heat ; 
when we shall find the plant, after suffi- 
cient rest, pushing strong buds agair. 
This is the signal for renewed cultivation. 
At this time cut out most of the old wood, 
give the plant a gentle watering, and 
bring it into the warm room: it will not 
disappoint you of a free bloom. If you 
do not approve this course, or it is not 
convenient, take cuttings from the old 
plant, when the bloom is over, and throw 
the plant away. The plants from cut- 
tings may be kept in a state of constant 
growth till they have bloomed, when you 
proceed as before. This is, however, 


incompatible with a desire for large 
plants. 
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Soit.—It is difficult within the limits 
of a paper like this, to give minute de- 
scriptions of the proper soils for various 
plants ; we may say, however, that wood- 
ed plants, roses for instance, require a 
rather strong loam mixed with rotten chip 
dirt, or vegetable mould, to make it per- 
meable to water and a small portion of 
old manure. Geraniums require a vege- 
table mould, mixed with manure and a 
little sand. Verbenas require more sand, 
and cactuses require lime-rubbish min- 
gled with the soil. Heaths require peaty 


soil mixed with fine sand. 


Watering the plants, though it seem a 
very simple thing, is a matter of some 
consequence, and either excess or defi- 
ciency is injurious. Our fair friends, 
however do not often let their plants suf- 
fer for the want of it, but rather seek 
in profuse waterings a panacea forall de- 
fects. Excessive waterings, however, 
sodden the earth and cause the roots to 
rot. To avoid this, give the pot a good. 
drainage, and let the surface of the earth 
be dry before you water. This does not 
upply of course, to aquatic plants, which 
must have copious supplies of water at 
all times when in a state of growth. If 
the plant be feeble, all excess of exterior 
agency must be avoided. It must be wa- 
tered sparingly and kept in an even tem- 
perature, which should not exceed 170 
deg. Fahrenheit, and need not exceed 55 
or 60 deg. Ifthe pots are kept in sau- 
cers, be careful to pour the water out of 
them soon after watering the plants; and 
let the water be of the same temperature 
as the room in which they are kept. 

The leaves of plants should be kept 
clean, in order that their functions may 
not be interrupted by the dust which ga- 
thers upon them; and the plant should 
be exposed as much as possible to sun- 
shine, and in mild weather, to the air 
that it may get a firm habit. When the 
plants are in bloom, let them have pretty 
copious supplies of moisture at the root, 
as it would injure the bloom to stint them 
at that time.—SEL. 





When a woman seeks to guide her 
husband, it should not be like one who 
breaks a horse to his own purpose—using 
bit and spur, now checking and now 
goading his career; but, like the mariner 
who steers the ship, directs it by a sin- 
gle touch, while none can see the power 
that rules its moltion.—Set. 
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POW. 


The Farmer’s Choice. 


A little house well fill’d—a litle wile well 
will’d—a little land well till’d. 


Our ancestors lived on bread and broth, 

And woo’d their healthy wives in home spun 
cloth : 

Our mothers, nurtured at the nodding reel, 

Gave all their daughters lessons on the wheel, 

Though spinning did not much reduce the 
waist, 

It made the food much sweeter to the taste ; 

They plied with honest zeal the mop and 
broom, 

And drove the shuttle through the noisy loom. 

They never once complained, as we do now, 

‘We have no girls to cook and milk the cow.’ 

Each mother taught her red-cheek’d son and 
daughter 

T'o bake, to brew, and draw a pail of water ; 

No damsel shun’d the wash-tub, broom or 

all, 

To “a unsoil’d a long grown finger nail. 

They sought no gaudy dress, no wasp-like 
form, 

But ate to live, and work’d to keep them 
warm. 

No idle youth—no tight-laced, mincing fair, 

Became a livid corpse for want of air— 

No fidgets, faintings, fits or frightful blues; 

No painful corns from wearing Chinese shoes. 





—- 





Be Kind. 


‘¢ Be kind to each other! 

The night’s coming on, 

When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone !” 


Oh! be kind to each other! 
For iittle ye know, 
How svon ye may weep 
The sad tears of wo, 
For a brother, or sister, or friend loved and 
dear 
Reposing in stillness, on Death’s sable bier. 


Be kind to each other! 
Eure in sorrow you roam 
Through the tenantless rooms 
Of a desolate home, 
Or yearn for the forms that have passed 
away 
To dwell in the light of a happier day. 


Be kind to each other ! 
And strive day by day, 
To render some kinaness 
‘l'o soften life’s way ; 
And remember that friends the last ones 
should be 
To point out the faults in each other they see. 


Be kind to each other! 
For short is life’s span, 
We must crowd in its compass 
All the good that we can; 
Each hour should recall as it passes away, 
Some being made glad by love’s kindly sway. 
[ Selected. 
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ENIGMA—No. 45 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 1, 4, 9, 19, 12, is a cape on the coast 
of New foundland. 

My 6, 7, 14, is a mountain in the United 
States. 

My 3, 12, 17, is a sea in Asia. 

My 4, 1, 5,10, isa grand division of the 
globe. 

My 5, 3, 18, 19, 16, 17, is a division of Eu- 
rope. 

My 6, 3, 5, 12, 12, 18, isa town in Austria. 

My 7, 3, 13, 12, 4, 6, 1, is a town in 
France. 

My 8, 3, 5, 7, is a cape on the coast of S. 
America. 

My 9, 12, 16, 5, 16, is a province in Asia. 

My 14, 16,6, 3, 4, 14, is a town in New 
Hampshire. 

My 9, 7, 16, 7, 16, is a capital in the Uni- 
ted States. 

My 12, 17, 12, 16, 6, 17, 16, is a town in 
North Carolina. 

My 19, 7, 16, 17, 7, 16, is a city in Europe. 

My 14, 4, 13, 2, 4, is an island in the Me- 
diterranean. 

My 4, 2, 13, 4, 1, isa range of Mountains 
in Africa. 

My 15, 5, 13, 12, is a river in Africa. 

My 17, 4, 3, 5, 12, 16, isa town in Geor- 

ia. 

My 18, 4, 1, 6, 7, 16, isa town in Mary- 
land. 

My 19, 5, 11, 18, 3, 5, 10, is a colony in 
Africa. 

My whole is the name of a strait in Africa. 





Translation of French lines on Health, page 

528.— 

Formerly I have seen my days advance to- 
wards their end : 

An art, often injurious, and always uncertain, 

Was destroying in me enfeebled nature: 

The return of spring restored me to life ; 

I felt myself recovering; and soon, without 
effort, 

Raised on this bed, from which ceath now 
withdrew, 

I embraced these friends, whose cares, full of 
charms, = 

Suspended my pains, and dissipated my fears; 

Again I saw my vine-dressers, these brooks 
and these forests, 

Which I had so long feared to lose forever. 
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